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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY, 26th MAY 1845. 

BY 

REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES MALCOLM, 

PBESIDENT. 

1 he Finances of a Society existing altogether on Private 
Subscriptions will always form an object of paramount im- 
portance; and it is my first duty to congratulate you on the 
favourable Report which the Council has this day laid before 
you. 

Although we are as yet a small body, we count among our 
members men of the highest intellectual character, several of 
whom are now giving their powerful and energetic minds to 
forward the progress of the too long neglected, but most 
important science of Ethnology ; — a science thus described by 
Mr. Hamilton, the distinguished President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, in his Anniversary Address for 1838 : — 
" Before we can satisfactorily delineate and describe any one 
country, much more the whole globe which we inhabit, we 
must make ourselves well acquainted with the early inhabi- 
tants of its several divisions — the various migrations which 
have transferred the different hordes and tribes from one place 
to another, each, successively, driving out his predecessor — 
the origin, progress, dispersion and amalgamation of lan- 
guages — the various forms of government and religion — 
their manufactures, arts, and usages ; — and all this from the 
lowest state of the savage to the highest refinement of civi- 
lized life." 

This brings before us a wide and useful field of investiga- 
tion, well worthy the attention of the philosopher and the 
man of science. With the great talent now embodied, and, 
we trust, further to be augmented, there is every reason to 
look forward with hope, that from our small beginning, this 
Society will rise and be valued and cherished, as it ought 
to be, by the learned men, not of Great Britain alone, 
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but of the civilized world. The geographer and the statist, 
the politician and the man of commerce, will ever be at 
hand to encourage us in our pursuit, and to partake of the 
harvest of our reaping. Whenever difficulties arise, let us 
reflect that we are labouring for our fellow men upon ground 
hitherto but imperfectly trodden, and that at every step we 
enlarge the bounds of human knowledge. Let us continue 
to emulate the efforts made in neighbouring nations, and, 
with the opportunities which we pre-eminently possess, we 
shall redeem our country from the threatened disgrace of 
neglecting some of her most valuable means of extending 
the sphere of scientific research, and thereby advancing the 
common cause of human happiness. In this course let us 
ever express the gratitude which we feel for each new pro- 
spect revealed to us by the labour of others, and help them 
onward in the paths which all may penetrate in climbing 
the same ascent, toilsome as it is, yet endlessly varied, and 
commanding, as we advance, a wider and still wider range of 
view. 

Before the formation of this Society, Ethnology, it may 
be said, had gone a begging; and although the geographer, 
philologist, zoologist, and statist, each gave a helping hand, 
it had made little or no progress. Its first appearance at the 
British Association, at its York Meeting, was so healthful, 
that a sub-section for Ethnology was formed ; Dr. Prichard 
was chosen Chairman ; Dr. King, Secretary ; and Dr. Hodgkin, 
Dr. Latham, Dr. Simpson, Sir Robert Schomburgh, Mr. John 
Hogg, Mr. Arthur Strickland, and Mr. W. L. Newman, Com- 
mittee. 

The Papers read before the Section were — 

1. " On the Origin of the Polynesian Tribes," by Rev. W. 
Richards. 

2. " On the Dog, as the Companion of Man; and on the sta- 
ture of the Guanches," by Dr. Hodgkin. 

3. " On the Sandwich Islanders," by General Miller. 

4. " On the American Languages," by Mr. -Schoolcroft. 

5. " On the Natives of Guiana," by Sir Robert Schomburgh. 

6. "On the African Languages ;" " On the southern limits 
of the Esquimaux Language ;" " On the eastern limits of the 
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Australian races ;" and, " On the Ethnographical Position of 
the Inhabitants of the Garrow Hills ;" by Dr. Latham. 

7. " On the supposed extinct Inhabitants of Newfoundland," 
by Dr. King. 

8. " On the Shyens and Karens of India," by Mr. Kincaid. 

9. " On the height, weight, and proportions of Man," by 
Mr. Brent. 

10. "On an Ethno-epo-graphical scheme for Travellers," by 
the Rev. T. Myers. 

The Natives of the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. Richards states, 
have no clear tradition of their origin, but they sometimes 
speak of their ancestors having come from Tahiti. The si- 
milarity of the Hawaiian language with that of all the islands 
in the Pacific east of the Friendly Islands, including New 
Zealand on the south, and several islands on the west, 
prove that their inhabitants must have had a common 
origin. The question therefore presents itself, In what 
direction did the tide of population move? If the Sand- 
wich Islands were first settled, then they must have been 
settled from America on the east, or from Japan on the 
west The distance from either quarter offers no insu- 
perable objections, for several Japanese junks have drifted 
on the Sandwich Islands ; and the same winds which have 
brought drift wood from America, might also have brought 
boats. But the dissimilarity between the language, habits, 
and religion of the Hawaiians, the Japanese, and the Ameri- 
cans, amounts to almost positive evidence that the inhabitants 
of Hawaii could not have derived their origin from them ; 
■while, on the other hand, the author knew of no facts what- 
ever which would favour the idea of such an origin, there 
are many facts which favour the idea of their having come 
from the south and west. 

The object Dr. Hodgkin had in view was to illustrate the 
principle, that the inferior animals which have accompanied 
man in his diffusion over the globe may be advantageously 
studied, with the object of obtaining some light on the sub- 
ject of the affinities of the families of mankind. The Dog 
was selected, not merely on account of its almost universal 
presence, but also from its tolerance of almost every climate, 
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whilst it is susceptible of many modifications which attest 
the influences to which it has been exposed, and which are 
worthy of observation in relation to the changes which man 
himself may undergo. To avoid unnecessary complication, 
the author excluded from consideration the Dingo, and its 
varieties, as found in Australia and the islands of the Pacific ; 
and also the wild dogs of Mexico, although they appear to 
furnish the Indians with some domestic animals. He like- 
wise passed over many varieties, and the group of mongrels, 
and proceeded to notice the principal types. The first and 
most strongly-marked is so spread, that it may be traced, 
with such modifications of colour and size as do not conceal 
the resemblance, from China to Kamtschatka, Siberia, the 
north of Europe, where it is known as the spitz or Pomera- 
nian dog, to Iceland and the regions visited by the Esquimaux. 
The second comprises all the true hunting dogs, endowed 
with the sense of smell, having the strongest marks of human 
cultivation, and being dependent on man. These dogs are 
the blood-hound, stag, fox, and hare-hounds, pointers, and, 
perhaps, some of the terriers. They seem to belong to the 
south-west of Asia and the south of Europe, and to Ancient 
Egypt The third are, the strong but active dogs, of which 
the earliest type is seen in the ancient sculptures of hunts, in 
which the game was the wild-boar, the bull, the stag, &c. 
On the correctness of making but one group of these dogs 
the author is not confident ; but some animals, apparently dis- 
tinct at first sight, are found to belong to it, and to be nearly 
related ; such are, the grey-hound, the bull-dog, the kangaroo 
dog, the mastiff, Dane, Dalmatian, &c. The clashing of the 
tokens of affinity, and the technical characteristics of artificial 
classification, were noticed, and some generalities regard- 
ing the probable productions of a few established varieties 
suggested. 

Prior to the discovery of the Canary Islands by the 
Spaniards, states Dr. Hodgkin, these islands were inhabited 
by a race of men, of which not only many particulars are 
recorded, but individual remains themselves are preserved 
in their mummies. By many of the historians who have 
written of these people, either from observation, or so soon 
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after the conquest that authentic information must have 
been accessible to them, the Guanches are described as 
remarkable for their stature, their agility, and their strength. 
Dr. Prichard, in his work, has, in speaking of the Guanches, 
adopted this description ; and Sabin Berthelot, in the Trans- 
actions of the Ethnological Society of Paris, has mentioned 
authorities, and quoted passages, which describe the ancient 
inhabitants of the Canaries as possessing the qualities just 
mentioned. The casual observation of Guanche mummies 
had given Dr. Hodgkin so different an impression, that his 
surprise was excited by their relations, and he was induced 
to make inquiries, by correspondence with his friends in the 
Canary Islands, and by accurate investigation of the remains 
preserved in European collections. The measurements of eight 
or nine individuals, males and females, of whom the skeletons 
are wholly or in part preserved, range from 4 ft. 6J in. to 
4 ft. lOf in., which exhibits a diminutive stature even for the 
tallest. Dr. Hodgkin conjectures that the Canary Islands, 
like many other parts, may, at different periods, have been 
inhabited by people of different races. The people found by 
the first Europeans appear to have been of the same family 
with the Berbers of Africa, as indicated by language, physical 
character, &c. They possessed, however, some characters 
which distinguish them from the Berbers, such as the making 
of mummies, and other customs. All accessible relics of the 
ancient inhabitants should therefore be carefully investigated, 
in order to obtain a clue by which this apparent Ethnological 
difficulty may be overcome. 

General Miller computed that there wei*e about 150,000 
inhabitants in the Sandwich Islands in 1831, and that in 
1837 the population was decreasing at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum. Indeed, since Captain Cook first discovered 
the islands the population had, according to calculation, de- 
creased one half, and there was too much reason to believe 
that these islanders would become extinct. Out of three 
females, not more than one bore children; and of three 
children born, not more than one lived to the age of ma- 
turity, which was attributed to want of care. The Islanders 
are well formed, with good countenances; rarely quarrel 
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amongst themselves, and entertain great contempt for those 
who are quarrelsome. The King, whose body-guard receives 
neither pay nor clothes, and whose appearance is consequently 
of a very disorderly character, can, according to custom, in- 
flict punishment of death whenever he thinks proper : he is 
also the owner of all land, and does what he likes with it. 
The number of Chiefs is about two hundred, who are of high 
standing : they are frequently removed, for fear that their 
continuing long upon one island might cause them to imagine 
that their appointment was hereditary. 

It is admitted by philologists that there are at least three 
generic languages, differing in their essential character, in 
that part of North America which lies between the Atlantic 
Coast, the original seat of settlement, and the Mississippi 
River extending into British America. Mr. Schoolcroft 
confined himself to that generic branch of its aboriginal 
Atlantides, to whom the term Algic had been applied. This 
term embraces a number of languages, sub-languages, and 
dialects, comprehending the native population of the prin- 
cipal part of the Atlantic Coast of the United States, the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, the Valley of St. Lawrence, 
the great chain of interior lakes, and extending far into the 
Canadas and Hudson's Bay. The Algic language is trans- 
positive, accretive, and highly compound, the constant ten- 
dency on the mind of the speaker being to express, along 
with the original idea, all its adjuncts and qualifications. 
Hence, properties as well as things — the object acted on as 
well as the actor — position as well as number — are constantly 
associated in the sentences and words, which are uttered with 
a sententious formality. The tribes do not understand each 
other after a few removes of dialect. The Algic language is 
regarded as the most copious and harmonious tongue spoken 
by the North- American tribes. 

Though the inhabitants of the northern parts of America 
are stronger built, says Sir Robert Schomburgh, a national 
resemblance may still be traced ; and the difference which 
exists between the northern and southern inhabitants of the 
New World, are only the effects of the external influence of 
climate and food, and the manner of living consequent on 
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these causes. The strongest resemblance prevails between 
the females; and an Indian woman, transferred from the 
north to Guiana, would, without hesitation, be taken, by a 
person unacquainted with the facts, to belong to the tribes 
of that territory. The South-American Indians are gene- 
rally short, and differ in that respect from their brethren in the 
north. Indeed, the average height of the Indians who had 
come under Sir Robert Schomburgh's observation was not 
more than 5 ft. 4 in., and he could safely assert that he 
had never seen an Indian in Guiana who had measured 6 feet. 
The tallest he had measured was not more than 5 feet 8j 
inches. Among the Indians in Canada there were individuals 
who measured 6 ft. 3 and 4 in.; and the Muscogules and 
Cherokees of North America, between 31 degrees and 35 
degrees north latitude, are taller than Europeans, many 
being above 6 feet, and few being under 5 ft. 8 in. Of all the 
Indians who inhabit Guiana, the almost extinct race of 
Maopityan, or Frog Indians, deviate most in the configu- 
ration of their head, which is flatter than in any other 
tribe of Guiana Indians; the face is long, and the cir- 
cumference near the os frontis is less than in other 
tribes. The pyramidal huts of the Indians in the interior of 
Guiana, chiefly the Wapisianas and Tarumas, are remarkable 
for their size, the walls of which are sometimes made of 
clay, and occasionally made of the bark of trees covered 
with palm leaves, which are rendered impervious to the 
rain by clay being thrown upon them. The Indians of 
Guiana purchase their wives from the parents by presents, 
or by three or four years of labour, when, from poverty, 
they cannot give the required articles or purchase-money. 
Their song consists merely of a few notes, and the theme 
is constantly repeated in short phrases inspired at the 
moment, or caused by events known tp the singers. These 
songs are plaintive, and more like a dirge than the effu- 
sions of a joyful spirit. In 1S40, the number of Abori- 
gines within the boundaries of British Guiana were esti- 
mated at 7000 ; but since that time they have materially 
decreased, the small-pox having been prevalent amongst 
them in 1842. Sir Robert Schomburgh therefore computed 
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the number at scarcely 6000, in & territory which comprises 
about 100,000 square miles. 

Dr. Latham gave certain reasons, founded upon the evi- 
dence of language, for considering that the Esquimaux tribes 
were separated from the proper Indian race of America by 
lines of demarcation less broad than is generally believed, 
attention being directed to the language and country of the 
Chipewyans or Athabascans. Of the language of this tribe 
■we have three vocabularies ; one by Mackenzie, called Chi- 
pewyan ; a second by the same writer, called Nagail ; and 
a third by Dobbs. These represented the widely-separated 
dialects; that of Dobbs being collected from the coast of 
Hudson's Bay ; the Nagail being found almost on the borders 
of the Pacific ; and the Chipewyan (properly so called) being 
spoken in the middle of the Continent. These three vocabu- 
laries, dealt with en masse, might be shown to be Esquimaux. 
Besides these, two languages, hitherto unfixed, could now 
take an ethnographical position. The Atna and Friendly 
Village Vocabularies of Mackenzie coincided with the Noos- 
dalum and Bellachoola lists of Tolmie respectively. Affinities 
between the Esquimaux and Mexican had long ago been 
indicated by Adelung. Upon the evidence, also, of language, 
he ventured to extend the limits of the Australian race 
westward. Three vocabularies — hitherto unplaced — the Tem- 
bora of Raffles, the Mangarei of Marsden, and the Ombay of 
Freycinet, were stated to have definite affinities with the 
dialects of Australia and Van-Dieman's Land collectively. 
The Garrow language, unplaced by Klaproth, was stated to be 
Thibetian. Finally, he laid before the Meeting a general 
classification of the languages of Africa, having previously 
insisted upon its provisional character. Seven languages he 
left unplaced, viz. the Agow, the Tibboo, the Bisharye, the 
Serrawoolli, the Sereres, the Ackwambu, and the Croo. 
The rest he distributed amongst five great classes, equivalent 
to the divisions, called, in general Ethnography, Semitic and 
Indo-European. These were, 1. The Coptic ; 2. The Berber ; 
3. The Caffrarian ; 4. The Hottentot ; and, 5. An un-named 
groupe, falling into eleven divisions, equivalent to those 
expressed by the term Gothic, Celtic, &c. Of these, one, 
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(the Ibo-Ashantee), more complex than the rest, fell in 
sw&-divisions. 

Instead of being red men, as has been supposed, Dr. 
King produced the evidence of Thorsin, the Icelander of 
the tenth century, Whitbourne, who wrote in 1612, the 
Abbe Raynal, Lieut. Roger Curtis, and O'Reilly, in support 
of the inhabitants of Newfoundland being Esquimaux, and 
expressed his opinion that the island was never permanently 
occupied, but merely formed one of their fishing stations. 
Dr. King observed, that while we have sought for the living 
inhabitants we have neglected that which remains of the 
dead ; and that future research would, in all probability, dis- 
close that the Newfoundlanders were Esquimaux. 

There are about eight millions of Shyens, all speaking the 
same language, and having the same written character. Mr. 
Kincaid considers it is monosyllabic, and partakes largely of 
nasal sounds. Their alphabet is an improvement on the Bur- 
man, as it adopts only the useful consonants. They have twelve 
vowels, which are rarely used, and certain points or marks 
are attached to the consonants to make the vowel sounds. 
Their alphabet, in form, hardly varies from the Burman. 
The Kakhyens, Thingbau Kakhyens, Karans, and Karrannees, 
are only so many different names. They are scattered over 
a vast extent of country, and number about five millions. 
The account given by Marco Polo agrees with that furnished 
to Mr. Kincaid by the Shyens. 

Mr. Brent's paper related to the stature and relative pro- 
portions of man at different epochs and in different countries. 
It embodied, in tables, the results of the measurement of some 
thousands of individuals, obtained from a variety of sources, 
though chiefly by the labour of the author, who suggested 
that statistical returns might be obtained in connexion with 
the census. He rejects the idea that tall men are deficient 
in mind, as hinted by Lord Bacon, and adduced instances of 
the contrary; and noticed the fact that the stature of the 
inmates of hospitals, workhouses, and prisons, is below the 
average. The average height of Englishmen is placed 
at 5 ft. 7J in. The army returns range from 5 ft 6 in. to 
5 ft. 7 in. The yeomanry, including a higher class, range 
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from 5 ft. 1 in. to 6 ft. 2 in. The French conscripts, officially- 
stated, give an average of 5 ft. 4| in.; but Mr. Brent, from 
his own observation, would place it higher. The observation 
made by Prof. I. D. Forbes, amongst the pupils of his own 
class, placed the Irish as the tallest, the Scotch next, and 
then the English. The Belgians appear to be of still lower 
stature. A portion of the paper related to the relative pro- 
portions of antique statues : these the author has reduced to 
a common measure; and not content with various measure- 
ments, he has ascertained what would be their absolute 
weight as men, at different statures. These results he has 
compared with the measurement and weights of a large 
number of the athletae of the present age, boxers, wrestlers, 
&c, as well as with those of picked men in the army and 
aristocracy. 

Mr. Myers limited himself to the notice and tabulating of 
spoken languages, and laid before the section what he con- 
sidered a useful scheme for European travellers among either 
the tribes of America or the hordes of Africa. The pro- 
posed scheme arose from a want which the author expe- 
rienced when studying Asiatic languages ; and he thought it 
might suggest hints to others which they may materially 
improve upon. He considered it necessary to divide the 
subject into three divisions : first the difficulties which we 
desire to overcome ; secondly, the suggestion of a method of 
obtaining our object ; and thirdly, practical hints by which 
a traveller may use it. We must first of all perceive the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome. Both the literary 
and the religious European travellers have generally one of 
two objects in view. He desires either to communicate some 
moral or intellectual truth, or to bring home some addition 
to the stocks of European knowledge, and he often combines 
these objects. With the former of these they were not then 
concerned ; their attention was confined to the latter. The 
question was not, How shall the European make his thoughts, 
feelings, and sympathies known to the Bedouin and the 
Hottentot ? but, How shall he make their thoughts, feelings, 
and sympathies known to us? We feel the want of some 
universal scheme of writing by sound, so that the Ethnologists 
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of Europe may use it as readily as the musician does his 
quavers and his crotchets, and the astronomer his table of 
logarithms. 



PROGRESS OF PHILOLOGY. 

The researches in Ethnographical Philology have been at 
least co-extensive with those in anatomy and history : what 
these are may be briefly indicated. In so doing we give a 
general notice of the late contribution in this department, a 
method more natural and convenient than the exhibition of 
an absolute register of the works published within the year. 
Two leading divisions embrace the additions to our know- 
ledge upon these points. The first contains the absolute 
augmentation, original data in the shape of grammars, voca- 
bularies, and compositions ; the second, the newer researches 
upon materials previously existing, along with the ones 
founded thereon. In each of these classes good work has 
been done. Beginning with the parts immediately around 
us, and with points of minute rather than general Ethnogra- 
phy, we may announce an attempt, on the part of the Philolo- 
gical Society, to collect the materials for a Dictionary of the 
English Provincialisms, a work of which the necessity be- 
comes every day more apparent. Herein we expect data 
for determining the Ethnological problems concerning the 
proportion of a Danish and Celtic admixture with the Anglo- 
Saxon stock of the British people. The parallel question, as 
to the amount of Celtic, German and Iberian blood in France, 
is also receiving attention from French Scholars. In Asia the 
contributions to the Indian Journals have been important. 

The vocabularies of the Bombay Geographical Transac- 
tions, in conjunction with the vocabularies of Rich, Vigne, 
and others, inform us minutely as to the distribution of the 
frontier languages of Northern India ; a distribution which 
is of double importance, inasmuch as on the East the li- 
mits between the Hindoo and Persian races are ill defined ; 
and in the North the Indo-European Tribes of Hindostan 
come in contact with the Mongols of Tartary and Bochara. 
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Multiplied vocabularies of the numerous dialects in these 
parts have long been desiderata in Philology. 

Within the present year a selected catalogue of the library 
of the late Theadore Adelung has made us acquainted with 
the existence of new materials for the languages of Siberia, 
both printed and in manuscript. Of these, although nothing 
is valueless in the Philology of unstudied languages, the im- 
portance is not very great. Much of the matter has already 
been known in its results, through the works of Klaproth 
and Spjogren, and other northern scholars. Still, as far as 
an opinion can be formed from a catalogue, there is valuable 
information respecting the suB-divisions of the recognised 
Siberian groupes. 

Of the languages of Africa our knowledge has received, 
and is daily receiving, disquisitions of the highest importance 
and authenticity. Through the material collected by French 
scholars, the Berber may be placed amongst the known and 
studied languages. The same may be almost said of the 
Galla, in which we have in print the researches of Krapf, 
Isenberg, and (later still) of Tutshek. To these may be 
added the notice of Abbadie, and the MS vocabularies of 
Beke, which belong to the Philological Society. Somauli 
vocabularies are also known to exist in manuscripts over and 
above the list of words in the Bombay Transactions. Gene- 
rally speaking, the obscure Ethnography of Ethiopia has 
every chance of being well elucidated. After these, light is 
thrown upon the languages of Western Africa, and the parts 
about the Niger, partly through works already printed, and 
partly through manuscripts with which those who are known 
to study such matters have been courteously favoured. Taken 
along with the fuller works of Schon and Crowther, the Phil- 
ology of Western and Central Africa may be said to be in a 
state comparatively flourishing. 

In South America the contributions of Sir Robert Schom- 
burgh are anxiously expected, for the illustration of the lan- 
guages of Guiana. In North America an obscure point has 
received some faint light. Dunn's and Tolmie's vocabularies 
have furnished data for the Oregon territory, and the Ian- 
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guages akin to the Chinook; whilst in the later work of 
Mofras we find specimens of the equally unknown dialects of 
California. For the other parts of America, a primer of the 
Toway Language proves conclusively that the place of the 
language is with the Sioux groupe ; whilst a manuscript list 
of Bethuck words, in the possession of Dr. King, proves that 
the aborigines of Newfoundland, without belonging definitely 
to either the Algonkin or Esquimaux stock, are referable to 
the former rather than the latter groupe. 

Finally, in Australia, the Pamkalla dialect, and the dialects 
around Port Philip, have been exhibited in full and complete 
vocabularies, preceded by grammatical notices. 

Of our notices referable to the second class the tenor is 
less favourable ; the character of the information being, of 
necessity, less definite, and consequently less satisfactory. 
The unity of the African Languages, the unity of the Ameri- 
can Languages, the unity of the several Asiatic Languages, 
dealt with by Klaproth as unconnected; the breaking down 
of the demarcation between the Esquimaux and true Indian 
Tongues of America ; finally, the remarkable affinity between 
the Caucasian and monosyllabic tongues ; have all • been 
announced, partly in our own, partly in other Societies. 
The vocabularies confirmatory of these statements yet 
remain unpublished. The important statements of Mr. New- 
man as to the Semitic character of the Berber Language also 
want glossarial proof. The statements of Lepsius and others 
as to the Coptic are simply statements. In two works the 
character of the old Scythian Language, as exhibited in the 
glossaries of Herodotus, has been guessed at : in one of these, 
moreover, an hypothesis concerning the Etruscan has been 
developed. Much more definite are the researches of Mr, 
Garnett upon the Celtic element of the English ; and much 
more definite will probably be our results, when a knowledge 
of the Zend and Armenian is made to bear upon the Lycian 
Languages, as determined by Mr. Sharpe. 

The place of the Coptic, Berber, and Etruscan ; the affini- 
ties of the American Languages; and the realization of 
groupes higher than those denominated Semitic and Indo- 
European, may be stated as the main point of Philological 
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interest that bear upon Ethnology. Our list of desiderata 
is painfully great. For almost all South America, for the 
parts about Texas in North America, and, above all, for the 
Asiatic Islands, with a population like that of New Guinea, 
we have only hopes and anticipations to record. 

PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY.— ASIA. 

The Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburgh has received 
communications from the intrepid naturalist, Professor Von 
Middendorff, the companion of Professor Baer to Lapland, 
which are said to be of great scientific interest, and to an- 
nounce some remarkable discoveries on the shores of the 
Polar Sea. 

Professor Middendorff, it will be recollected, was particu- 
larly instructed to devote his attention to Ethnology, in his 
exploration of the country between the rivers Pjassida and 
Chatanga. 

The inhabitants of the Khauat of Bokhara, an area of coun- 
try of about 5600 square miles, are treated of in the Baron de 
Bode's translation of the work of Khanikoff. Of these there 
are three tribes, which Khanikoff is inclined to connect with 
the Gipsey race : they are horse dealers, and fortune-tellers. 
Their women go unveiled, and have not the best of charac- 
ters. They are regarded as inferior beings, and are not 
allowed to pitch their tents in the vicinity of an Uzbek 
encampment. 

In the travels, in European Russia, of J. H. Von Blasius, 
are here and there remarks of the aboriginal tribes of that 
locality, of Ethnological value. 

To the travels of the Baron de Bode in Luristan and Ara- 
bistan I refer with pleasure- The Baron has had opportu- 
nities of examining the less-known regions of Persia, parti- 
cularly the mountainous district of Luristan, extending from 
Tars to the Turkish boundary, and the low country adjoining 
this mountain chain on the South, which is usually named 
Khuzistan ; but to which, like modern Persian writers, the 
Baron gives the name of Arabistan. Most of the mountain 
tribes of Persia, and in particular those of Luristan, are noto- 
rious plunderers ; and the exploits of robbers are almost 
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exclusively the subject of their national songs and ballads. 
This work is full of Ethnographic information. 

Four learned Russians have been appointed to explore the 
Ukraine, Podolia, and Volhynia, for the purpose of copying 
from the archives of the various communes and convents all 
records of any historical importance. It is expected that 
this labour will yield a rich harvest of new facts relative to 
the history of the Cossacks. 

Ignatius Pallme, in his "Travels in Kordofan," has rendered 
an account of the different tribes of that locality. The 
trading habits of the Dongolavi, and the mode of hunting 
adopted by the Shilluks, who are yet unacquainted with the 
use of fire-arms, are graphic in the extreme. 

From the " Memoirs of a Babylonian Princess" gleanings 
may be obtained, especially of the Bedouins. 

Lieut. Selby, I. N., in his " Account of the Kuran," which 
traverses the valleys of the Bachtyari mountains, has given 
an interesting account of the inhabitants of that region 
to the Geographical Society. 

The Natives of India occupy a prominent position in the 
" Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official," by Lieut- 
Col. W. H. Sleeman. 

Lieut. W. Barr, of the E. I. C. Artillery, in the expedition 
from Delhi to Peshawur and Cabul, has made some valuable 
remarks on the Sikh population and the Khyberries. 

AFRICA. 

Mr. W. B.Hodgson has published an Ethnographical View 
of the Tribes of Northern Africa, illustrated by vocabularies 
of their languages. 

" Algeria, Past and Present," by Mr. Blofield, is a work of 
no common Ethnological interest. Therein will be found 
lucid descriptions of the Moors, Kabyles, Arabs, Turks, 
Jews, Negroes, Cologlies, and other inhabitants, their habits, 
manners, customs, &c. ; the whole carefully revised and cor- 
rected from notes made during a personal visit in 1843, and 
from the works of ancient and modern historians and tra- 
vellers, official documents of the French Government, and 
the memoirs of the corps of savans. 

c 
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Under the title of " Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes and 
Savage Animals," Mr. Drummond Hay has given a lively 
picture of the Natives. 

M. Arago has furnished to the Paris Academy of Sciences 
a Report on the Travels in Abyssinia of Messrs. Galinier 
and Ferret, which were undertaken in 1839, on the order of 
the Minister of War, who confided to these officers the mis- 
sion of studying the habits, manners, customs, religion, and 
political institutions of the country. 

Mr. Charles Johnson has added two volumes to the stock 
of knowledge lately acquired in Abyssinia. 

James Backhouse, a member of the Society of Friends, 
author of " A Visit to the Australian Colonies," allusion to 
which was made in the last Anniversary Address, has pub- 
lished " A Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius and South 
Africa," wherein mention is made of the Caffers and Hot- 
tentots. 

AMERICA. 

The narrative of the United-States' Exploring Expedition 
comprises five volumes. The treasures which are therein 
unfolded may be imagined from the fact that there were 
allotted to it a philologist, two naturalists, a conchologist, a 
mineralogist, a botanist, two draftsmen, and an horticulturist. 
To attempt to give a view of the Ethnology which Com- 
mander Wilkes has published to the world, would require 
allusion to all the interesting tribes he came in contact with, 
which the limits of an Anniversary Address will not admit. 
I believe, however, that I shall not go too far by saying that 
this Society is fully sensible of the value of Commander 
Wilkes' scientific researches, which have added considerably 
to the knowledge of that branch which it fosters ; and all 
that I can do is to express my thanks for so valuable an 
addition to the science. 

Mr. Catlin has produced his " North- American-Indian 
Portfolio," which, for faithfulness of description and style of 
art, is at once complete, and must ever form a valuable addi- 
tion to an Ethnological library. 

Mr. Gregg, in his " Commerce of the Prairies," has given 
us the result of eight expeditions across the great Western 
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Prairies, and a nine years' residence in Northern Mexico. 
In this work there are some gleanings to be made of the 
Cherokees, Cumanches, and Pawnees. 

Mr. Dunn, in his highly-interesting " Sketch of the History 
of the Oregon Settlement, and of the HudsonVBay, Ameri- 
can, and Russian Fur Companies," renders characteristic 
anecdotes and illustrations of the habits and manners of the 
Native Indians, the remote remnant of a people who are fast 
perishing. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in his " Excursion through the 
Slave States of America," details many interesting particu- 
lars regarding the ancient inhabitants of that country. 

The " Memoirs of the Conquistador Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo," containing an account of the discovery and con- 
quest of Mexico and New Spain, has been translated from 
the original Spanish, by Mr. Lockhart Amid the horrors 
committed by Cortes and his followers will be found, in the 
work of Diaz, valuable information of the Mexican race and 
its generals under Montezuma. 

M. de Castelnau, in his " Exploratory Trip in South 
America," has visited Barbacena, Ouro Prito, the gold mines 
of Catta Branca, Marro-Velho, and Gongo Soco ; and having 
crossed the great desert of Rio San Francisco, reached Villa 
Boa, which is situated in the centre of Brazil. The expedi- 
tion proposed to embark on the Rio Tocantin, which it was 
to descend, in order to reach Goyaz by Arraguay. All this 
country is in the power of the most warlike tribes of the 
desert. On its return from this excursion of 600 leagues, 
the expedition was to continue its journey towards Lima, 
passing by Cuyaba and Matto Grasso. 

"The Jesuits, and their Mission to Chiquitos in South 
America," by Moritz Bach, although more particularly in- 
teresting to those who would investigate the principles of 
Missionary operations, has some Ethnological merit, 

AUSTRALIA. 

Mrs. Charles Meredith, who, as Miss Twamley, is well 
known as an -authoress, in her " Notes and Sketches of New 
South Wales, during a residence in that country from 1839 
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to 1844," has so graphically sketched the manners and cus- 
toms of the Natives, that it is at once a work of instruction 
and amusement. 

Mr. Clement Hodgkinson has rendered an account of his 
acquaintance with the Natives of Australia, from Port 
Macquarie to Moreton Bay. " On the immediate banks of 
the Macleay river," he says, " there are no fewer than six 
distinct tribes, besides several others near the source of the 
river among the mountains." He gives several examples of 
their intelligence, and maintains that their mental powers 
have been greatly underrated. In every thing requiring the 
exercise of mechanical ingenuity or dexterity he describes 
them as being apt scholars. 

Count Strzlecki has rendered an account of his travels in 
this part of the globe. 

RESEARCH IN PROSPECT. 

From M. Lefebvre, the survivor of four Officers commis- 
sioned by the French Government to explore Abyssinia in 
1835, we may yet have some fruits. A communication by 
this traveller was made to the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
the 6th May 1844, giving an account of his journey through 
Egypt and Ai-abia, and subsequently across the vast plateau 
of Abyssinia. 

M. Weil, Librarian to the University of Heidelberg, is oc- 
cupied in collecting, from the Arab manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris, materials for a history of the 
Caliphs. 

M. Maiyau, a French Officer, has received a commission 
to explore Southern Africa : he is to enter the country at 
Zanguebar, and join the Arab merchants, who leave the 
eastern coast, at certain periods, for the interior. 

A commission, sent out in 1843 by the French Governor 
of Senegal, to explore the river Fateme and its tributaries, 
has completed its labours. 

M. Delgorgue, reported to have been killed by the Natives 
of Southern Africa, has, after great dangers and hardships 
in penetrating where European foot had never before trod, 
returned safe to the Cape. 
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If Lieutenant Ruston carries out his intention of proceed- 
ing into the interior of Africa from the Orange River, 
further light will be thrown upon the Ethnology of that 
country. 

Captain Sturt, who has already furnished a large amount 
of Ethnological information gathered in the course of his 
expeditions in the interior of Australia, an occupation of 
upwards of four years, is again in the field of travel, under 
the auspices of Government. 

The Company which has been formed for the traffic of the 
extreme northern districts of Russia, under the name of the 
Company of the Petchora — so named, because that river, 
the principal one flowing towards the Frozen Ocean, will 
form their channel for the transport of merchandize — cannot 
fail to gather information of value to the Ethnologist. 

Mr. Daniell is now here, having visited, since 1839, the 
Gold and Slave Coasts, the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and 
many of the unknown countries in Equinoctial Africa. He 
has traversed these important parts of the globe — important 
commercially as well as scientifically — with an Ethnological 
cast of mind; and his vocabularies of the inhabitants of 
Benin, Old Calabar, and the Bonny, are full of research and 
science. From him we shall have considerable fruits. 

Mr. Eyre, whose exploration of Australia is too well 
known to need repeating here, and who has brought with 
him two Native Youths, has already commenced in earnest 
to enrich our Ethnological and other scientific stores. 

Theodore Miigge, in his " Sketches from the North," in- 
forms us that Stockfleth is still a wanderer among the Lap- 
landers. 

CONCLUSION. 

To conclude — The work done by the Society has been ex- 
tensive. It has dealt with the New Zealanders, the Mar- 
quesans, several of the Asiatic, African, and North and South- 
American Tribes ; the Esquimaux, Australians, and Maldi- 
vians ; the ancient Greeks, ancient Peruvians, and ancient 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands ; and with the mode in 
which Ethnology may be studied, and the progress which it 
has made. Abstracts of this valuable material have been 
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entered on the Minutes of the Society, and in the periodical 
literature of the day ; and the larger proportion has, or 
will have, its place at length in the Society's Journal. 

To review our Ethnological wants would require reference 
to the four quarters of the globe, and to the numerous 
groups of islands, as well as to the several nations inhabit- 
ing them. Of the great human family it can scarcely be said 
that the history of a single nation is complete ; while for the 
larger proportion but a few scattered fragments exist. I shall 
be near the truth when I say that the science of Ethnology is 
still in its infancy. If we are in earnest in believing it of the 
great value it is said to possess, let each of us lend a help- 
ing hand to add to our list of Members, and to our store of 
facts, in order that we may the more rapidly clear the way 
for a complete history of man. 

It only remains for me to thank you for the patient 
hearing you have been kind enough to give to the imperfect 
sketch I have been able to lay before you. 



WILLIAM WATTS, PRINTER, CROWN COURT, TEMPLE HAH. 



